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tremendous revolution. There are also pictures on the walls,
in which the symbolical and decorative treatment of traditional
art will have given place to the conventions of photographic
naturalism, a dangerous experience for the innocent eye of a
child, which may well mean that the child's own art will even-
tually become a closed book to it. It would be easy to multiply
these examples, but enough has been said to indicate the main
lines of criticism.

But surely there are the holidays, it will be argued; that is
an opportunity for parents to provide a counter-influence.
Firstly, it should be observed that under a fully traditional
education, both parents and teachers are exerting their authority
along parallel lines. There is never a question of pulling
different ways. Once the two influences part company, the
result is bound to be a compromise, with the scales becoming
weighted more and more against tradition, and in favour of
innovation, as each generation passes. In an aristocratic home,
the force of example and convention, and social pressure in
general, is greater; but in the case of an uneducated family,
which lives from hand to mouth, the parents are not likely to
trouble much. To counteract a dangerous influence deliberately
needs foresight, and one cannot yet expect that from the average
man.

K the foreign educators, whether secular-minded or religious,
were to use their schools openly for the proselytism of the
pupils, parents might be roused to action at once and would
withdraw their children. But there is no need to go as far as
that: indeed, no one but a fool would thus invite trouble. The
insidiousness of the poison lies in the fact that children, being
at a plastic age, unsuspicious, naturally docile and keen to learn,
are only too ready to assimilate an unseen influence adminis-
tered in small doses. The Jesuits are credited with having said:
" Give me the child before it is eight; after that you can do as
you like with it," They knew, from age-long experience, that
early impressions, gained before the critical faculty has been
awakened, count heavily in after-life and that if only a doubt
can be sown early or the embryo of an idea implanted, it may
continue to work like a ferment capable of destroying the most
ancient loyalties. In the case of the Jesuits, of course, the end
in view is* not to undermine, but to preserve a certain tradition
against the temptations of unbelief.